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PUBLIC SALE AT THE 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION — ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC 
AFTERNOONS OF FEBRUARY 11 TO 13 INCLUSIVE AT 2 P.M. 


ENGLISH ©& FRENCH PERIOD FURNITURE 
Jewelry + Objects of Art + Si tlver 
Tapestries + Rugs + Textiles + Furs 


Property of Mrs JULIA G. LYLE Removed from “Springwood” 





Her Home at Tenafly, N. J. Sold by Her Order 

Property of C. RUXTON LOVE, JR, and of Other Owners 
A tiara set with seven pearls and about six A pair of William and Mary side chairs 
hundred diamonds; and a sapphire and with Marot splats. Two Queen Anne 
diamond platinum-mounted bracelet. A crewelwork sofas. A Brussels Renaissance 
Louis XVI gold-mounted snuff box with tapestry screen. Pairs of Louis XIII needle- 
rose diamonds; beautiful old watches; a point and Louis XVI Aubusson tapestry 
collection of small engraved silver boxes, chairs. A Directoire lagué and brocade 
mainly Georgian; ivory portrait minia- bedroom suite. A set of six Queen Anne 
tures and French fans. A _ Bandinelli side chairs with graceful spoon backs. An 
“Hercules” bronze; drawings and paint- Adam inlaid mahogany dining table, and 
ings; ancient glass and bronzes. many other pieces of fine furniture. 
Silver in the best traditions, including: six Two Louis XIV Aubusson “Naaman the 
George III Adam candlesticks; a George Syrian” tapestries and other examples. 
III soup tureen and cover with Sheffield Antique textiles including a rare Portu- 
plate stand, about 130 ounces; a William guese silver and silk-embroidered pictorial 
IV candelabrum about 540 ounces, pre- hanging. Sarouk millefleurs, Meshed and 
sented by the King to Lord Frederick Kirman medallion, and other Oriental 
Fitzclarence, his son. Dresden “jeweled” rugs and carpets. A Hudson Bay sable 
porcelain plates with old master paintings coat, a gentleman’s mink-lined overcoat, 
and other fine table porcelains. and other furs. 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC. 


Distinguished 
OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIES 





XVIII CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


DURAND-RUEL NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES GALLERIES 


INC 
formerly EHRICH-NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, INC 


: slieae A CENTENARY 
PAINTINGS LOAN EXHIBITION 


Thomas Moran, na. 
1837—1926 
Until February 6th 


12 EAST 57th STREET 


5 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
PARIS: 37 Avenue de Friedland | CS ee 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES 
FA RLY \merican Academy of Art and Letters, 633 West 155th St. Sculpture by Anna 


Hyatt Huntington, to May | 





American Fine Arts Society, 210 W. 57th St. Exhibition of the National Asso- . . 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors, to Feb. to FRERES 
Architectural League, 115 E. goth St. /I/ustrations by Cliff Parkhurst, Feb. 1-6 
Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th St. Prints by Women Members, Feb. 2-15 |D ° ° , 
auntungs 


Columbia University, Avery Library. Drawings by The School of Architec- 
f \R | ture, Feb. 4-28 , 7 
tropo \ ‘uM oO i . S2nd St. Paintings | ohn Sin- : cS f A t 
Metropolitan Luset m of Art, Fifth Ave. at S2n i: t. Paintings by Joh ” \W orks O vr 
gleton Copley, to Feb. 14; Drawings from Athenian Vases, to Feb. 7 


Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St. /talian Drawings and Manuscripts 
f the Sixth to Sixteenth Century, to April 1 


SCULPTURE Municipal Art Galleries, 02 W. 53rd St. Patutings and Sculpture, Feb. 3-21 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. Paintings by Van Gogh; Rugs de- 141 
stened by American Artists, to Feb. 2 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
PAINTINGS Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 1o3rd St. New York at the 


Turn of the Century, to May 1; Victorian Valentines, Feb. 1-28 


RONZES National Arts Club, 119 E. 1oth St. Paintings and Sculpture by Members, 
B eb. 4-25 


New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 42nd St., Room 321. Prints in Prints, 


to March t; Prints by Thomas Moran, Feb. 1-28 
JADES Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. Exhibition of Recent Ac- 
quisitions, to Keb. 5 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
\.C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8th St. Pammtings by Abraham Harriton, to Feb. 6 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Writing Desks and Tables, Feb. 1-27 
L. Alavoine and Co., 712 Fifth Ave. Five Eighteenth Century French and 
Italian Rooms, to Feb. 28. 
American Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 57th St. Group Show, to Feb. 28 
An American Place, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by John Marin, to Feb 
UN New Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe, Feb. 5-March 11 
tb Another Place, 43 W. 8th St. Pamtings by Joseph Solman, to Feb. 9 
Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave. Pastels by Ralph Rowntree, Feb. 3-28 


Vamanaka & Co Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Portraits by Marjory Munroe, Paintings by 
. Zulema Barcons 
INC, 










Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 





Paintings 
Drawings 


Bronzes 
Feb. 1-13 
Artists’ Gallery, 33 W. 8th St. Watercolors by De Hirsh Margules, to Feb. 7 


Associated American Artists, 420 Madison Ave. Lithographs and Drawings by 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Peter Hurd, to Feb. 6 


Babcock Gallery, 38 E 57th St. Paintings by American Artists. to Feb. 28 








745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





(Continued on page 26) 


“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 
most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 
persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 
perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


INC. 


















the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 





















The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 





For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


“ BURNING BRUSH” GEORGE INNESS 


Paintings 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 5056 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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(HURCHILLS tHE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 
Old Glass ‘ew 


Egyptian 

V enetian 
Continental 
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OAK FURNITURE 


in Gothic and Renaissance Style 





SPECIAL PRICED CATALOGUE | 
NOW READY, $1 


Arthur Churchill, Ltd. | 
34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 


Jhe Renaissance cassone, or wedding 
chest, comes from French and Company. Its 
panels, none of them alike, are carved, gilded and 
inlaid. Chests were so important in house furnish- 
ings in the fifteenth century that they dominate 
inventories of the period in their descriptions. 

















cJhe oak cupboard from Acton 
Surgey, London, is decorated 
with inlaid ornament and is 


Period Rooms 


Old Furniture 


Early Textiles of unusually fine quality. It was 
made in the reign of Charles II, 
an era of brilliant cabinetmak- 
ing, which followed the austere 


taste of the Cromwellian period. 


Antique Rugs 
SS 
PALAZZO NANI 
VENICE, ITALY 


San Trovaso 960 





TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 









The panelled chest from 
Edwards and Sons, London, is of oak, 
and the Tudor rose and other contem- 
porary motifs form its carved decora- 
tion. Panels in the fifteenth century 
were carved in the shape of cathedral 
windows. These are unusually simple. d 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 





5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 








The 
Gothic seat from Symons shows 
again the ecclesiastical designs 
incorporated into the panels of 
chests and chairs, their variety 
being limited only by the imagi- 
nation of the carver. As large 
Furniture, Tapestries a piece as this might serve as a 


bed for a lesser knight or page. 
OLD MASTERS 


Antiques 


of Distinction 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 





33 Sachsenhausen 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS __ ©pwatos ¢ sons 


(of Regent Street) LTD. 
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ANTIQUE SILVER 


and MODERN ENAMEL 
in DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


Designed 


and executed today, the clock from Edward F. 14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. 


Caldwell and Company is in a Chinese manner, lephone: Mayfair 7048 | 
its lines being simple and the decoration elaborate. Cet ey oe | 
Irish marble, enamel and jade form the basis of its Ber LP TER 4 





= eT | 


ARISH. 
/WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 





ornament, while the metal work is finished in gold. 


yghia Ss 





She double beaker of Georgian 
manufacture follows the form of much earlier vessels of 
this type, the sides swelling slightly instead of being straight. 
The coat of arms engraved on such pieces adds decorative 
value. to their simple shapes. From Ralph Hyman, London. 


WORKS 
OF ART 








44 East 57th Street 
New York | 


























| JAME 
The silver tankard from Harman and Com- u ROBINSON 


pany, London, was made during the reign INC. 

of Charles II, in 1681, its maker being John ° OLD ENGLISH 
Sutton. His mark is shown by the “I” inter- ° SILVER 
secting an “S” in an oval beaded shield. The and 

handle is charmingly shaped in a robust curve. : REPRODUCTIONS 


also 





SHEFFIELD PLATE 


2 
731 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





Antiques and Art Objects 


Authentic examples of Old Eng- 
lish Furniture and Decorations, 
as well as numerous small ob- 
jects of charm and distinction ¢ 
The location of these galleries 
provides adequate space and light 
for attractive display, and per- 
mits lower pricing of representa- 
tive articles of desirable quality 
e Your visit will be attended by 
a courteous welcome ¢ Inquiries 





The Louis XIV raffraichissoires from Elsie de Wolfe have the simple gadrooned ee 
foot and rim which make so pleasing a finish to this type of table silver. Embossing 
below and a coat of arms which incorporates a coronet are the only other decoration. Douglas Curry 


5 EAST 57th STREET 
7th Floor New York 
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EXHIBITED AT THE BRUMMER GALLERY 


THE NEWEST IMPORTANT WORK OF ZADKINE: “HOMO SAPIENS” 


Carved in elmwood and standing seven feet high, this monumental group, executed in 1936, is seen in the current 
exhibition of the sculptor’s work in a two-section plastercast because of the difficulty of transporting the original. 
The chef d’oeuvre of Zadkine, it represents his maturity in a combination of the clever symbolical suggestion of 
his earlier work with the richer, more rounded forms of his current style. With its vigorously carved technique 
and bold use of solid and light, this group 1s an important development of a new avenue of style in modern sculpture, 
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The Sculpture of Ossip Zadkine 


By Alfred M. Frankfurter 


O ABLE and progressive a sculptor as Ossip Zadkine 1s not 
only bound to attract wide attention in his first complete 
American showing, which is now being held at the Brummer 

Gallery, but he is also likely to strip bare the emaciated and mis- 
shapen standards of criticism for modern sculpture. Such criticism 
has consisted largely of the application of labels to men who easily 
fall into regular categories of Rodin followers, of mortuary classi- 
cists, of Gothicists by affectation and so on through the devious 
banalities to which the greater part of modern sculpture is subjected. 
E:ven such great artists as Maillol, Despiau and Kolbe have been 
conveniently pigeonholed as individualists, and it is only when a 
genial personality, new and restlessly forging new forms, like that 





EXHIBITED AT THE 
(LEFT) “CONCERTO” IN BRONZE, 1933; (RIGHT) PLASTER OF “THE 


of Lipchitz or of Zadkine, comes along, that the whole critical system 
collapses because it has not progressed and cannot keep pace with 
the new spirit. 

Thus it is that one stands before Zadkine’s sculpture, deeply im- 
pressed with its rhythmic form, with its brilliant technical use of 
material, with its fine play of light and solid in the eye of the be- 
holder, and yet utterly unable to specify in modern critical termi- 
nology the exact nature of this art. To which the answer must be 
that precisely these fundamentals with which one is first impressed 
are, in the last analysis, also the only valid final judgment. Until 
criticism has caught up with the new paths Zadkine and a few others 


have been finding for sculpture, this simple formula must suffice. 

lhe current exhibition is interesting in that it supplies a compre- 
hensive view of Zadkine’s development from 1923 to 1936—and it 
is the progress of these years which is the most eloquent testimony 
of the artist’s style. From the brilliant formal dialect, expressed in 
elongation and sharp contours, of the Laocoén of 1927 to the lyric 
classicism of the Drawing Lesson of 1934, with its subdued manner- 
ism and measured sweep of line which utilizes exterior space to- 
gether with the mass it encloses, one can trace the elements out of 
which Zadkine builds his sculpture. 

Although both these examples are seen in bronze in the current 
exhibition, it is the rudimentary form of Zadkine’s sculpture which 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


DRAWING LESSON,” SEEN IN BRONZE AT THE CURRENT SHOW 


is even more interesting. Obviously as fascinated as any Gothic 
or Early Renaissance sculptor with the true quality and intricacies 
of natural material, he uses fine woods, granite, lava stone and 
diorite with a unique feeling for the real sense of hewing an image 
out of a given solid. Not only the quality of resistance to the ham- 
mer but also the tactile values of the:material itself are made ap- 
parent to the beholder by the direct method of the sculptor: the 
grain of wood, the strata of stone and, for that matter, the boldly 
worked surface of bronze, expertly chiseled after casting, become 
components of the object which are noticeable at first glance. This 
(Continued on page 23) 








FIFTY YEARS OF 
PRINTS AT BOSTON 
A JUBILEE SHOW 


By Henry Preston Rossiter 


LDEST of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts departments, having 
been officially launched on February 1, 1887, with Sylvester 
Koehler its first curator, the Print Department reaches the halt 
century mark today. While fifty years of effort may tell against an individ- 
ual by slowing his step or hardening his arteries, it has had the opposite 
effect on the Department of Prints. As time passed, its portfolios filled, its 
step and pulse grew livelier, 


RR. 


and it became more efficient by widening its 
range. Liveliness and efficiency are purely relative terms, however, and it 
must be remembered that for over half its existence it Was the one serious 
pioneer in its field in America. Nevertheless, before others undertook to 
cultivate similar plots it had reached an established position and held the 
honorable ambition—an ambition now largely realized—oft being pre- 
eminent in the country. Through the liberality of friends, through gifts, 
bequests, and by opportune purchases, the Department has continued to 
expand and improve its collections. Year in and year out it has demonstrated 
its Value to students and to the community at large, and has earned appre- 
ciation abroad because of the wisdom of its benefactors and supporters in 
making publicly available in originals thousands of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces in graphic art 


. Nor do these numerous masterpieces tell the 
whole story. 


For prints by the millions have fluttered into the world dur- 
ing the past five hundred years. Even dullards and impenitent scapegraces 
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EXHIBITED AT 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
“THE QUEEN OF STAGS” BY THE MASTER OF THE 
PLAYING CARDS; (LEFT) “ST. JEROME IN PENANCE” 


have made them, as well as great creative geniuses, and there is no 
aspect of the dignity, pathos, or comedy of human life which they 
have not tried to express. A well endowed print room might truth- 
fully be likened to a Gargantuan picture book of western civiliza- 
tion. 

lo give some idea of the Department's great resources and to 
mark the occasion, there have been placed on view in the Special 
E:xhibtion Galleries until March 10, more than five hundred prints 
of all schools and periods, a few drawings, 
illustrated books. 


and several cases of 
Additional prints will also be shown in the De- 
partment’s own galleries, with frequent changes throughout the 
year. 

When in 1872 the Museum was still in the “act of incorporation” 
stage, without a home of its own, it received the gift of its first 
print. This was the Pediment of the Pantheon, etched by Jean- 
Marie Le Roux after the high relief by David d’Angers. Presented 
by Dr. Ange Guépin, it constituted the Museum’s entire print col- 
lection until 1874, when the bequest of Charles Sumner brought 
the number to eighty-five. By the time the Museum moved into 
its own building at Copley Square in 1876 the total had grown to 
one hundred and thirty-eight. In the following year the Museum 
appointed a curator for the Gray collection of engravings, which 
it had received as a loan pending a suitable building for it at 
Harvard. The comparative splendor of the Gray collection now 
began to attract a few visitors. A little stiff-covered notebook pre- 
served in the Department contains the names and addresses, with 
dates, of those who made the trip to Copley Square and records 
what interested them. The majority were from greater Boston, but 
travelers from New Orleans, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Calcutta, and London also 
paused a moment to see examples by some of the most famous 
print makers from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. In fact 
the list of what they examined reads like the index to a handbook 
on the great masters of etching and engraving. Among works fre- 
quently asked for in the '70’s and ’80’s which are not in such de- 
mand today, were those by Angelica Kauffman, Raphael Morghen, 
William Woollett, Toschi, Salvator Rosa, Volpato, Wille, Dorigny, 
and de Boissieu. On the afternoon of February 8, 1880, a group of 
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eleven had a field day, when they came to look at “‘all the etch- 
ings of all schools.” 

In his first Annual Report to the Committee on the Museum 
Mr. Koehler gives some figures and also an account of the 
Departmental exhibitions during its initial year. He says in 
part: “The collections under my charge since February 1, 
1887, comprise two divisions: 1. The Gray Collection, belong- 


o 


ing to Harvard College, consisted, by actual count, July 12, 
1887, according to the register, of five thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-five prints. ... 2. The print collection of the 
Museum, which numbered, February 1, 1887, according to 
the register, four thousand one hundred and fifty-one prints, 
including deposits made by the Boston Athenaeum, but not 
including the contents of several portfolios from the Sumner 
bequest and other sources, which still await examination. Jan- 
uary 1, 1888, the register showed five thousand and eighty- 
four prints, an increase of nine hundred and thirty-three dur- 
ing the period covered by this report. 

“The exhibition of the etchings and dry-points of Charles 
Storm van's Gravesande, which closed in January, was suc- 
ceeded April 20th, by an exhibition of the etched work of 
Rembrandt, and of artists of his circle, together with engrav- 
ings, etchings, etc. from paintings and sketches by him. The 
catalogue of this exhibition (the first special catalogue pub- 
lished by the Museum) shows that it contained the whole 
printed oeuvre of Rembrandt, by far the larger part in original 
impressions. It thus offered an opportunity for the study of 
the master such as was never before enjoyed in America. The ‘ ‘ 
possibility of making it was due to the generosity of Mr. Henry ; : 
IF. Sewall of New York, who lent to the Museum the whole 
of his rich Rembrandt collection. 

“During the Summer the two print rooms were filled by a 
collection drawn principally from the Gray engravings, illus- 
trating the various technical processes used in the production 





of prints, not including the processes based on photography. 

“An exhibition of the work of the women etchers of America 
closed the vear. As its aim was to show unreservedly what the 
women artists of the country had done in etching, no selection 


EXHIBITED AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN: “THE GREAT JEWISH BRIDE” FIRST STATE; 
(LEFT) A “MADONNA AND CHILD” BY THE MASTER WITH THE KEY 


was made, but everything sent in was hung. Those who have experience in 
arranging exhibitions and who know what an amount of worthless material is 
generally offered, must have seen with surprise the high average that was 
attained.” 


t 

| One minor note was sounded when the curator had to write: “the number of 
special visitors, or those making special application for permission to examine 
| prints not on exhibition was only fourteen. . . .”” But wise and experienced he 
| was moved to continue: “It ought to be kept in mind that the study of prints, 


as a specialty, like all other specialties, must be confined to comparatively few 
persons, who, nevertheless, are entitled to as much consideration as any other 
class of specialists. It is my firm conviction that the time will come when the 
Print Department will be of as much importance to the public as any Depart- 
ment in the Museum. A print collection is not simply an aggregation of fine 
pictures in black and white, to be looked at merely from an aesthetic point of 
view, it illustrates more fully than any other collection not only the history 
of art but the history of mankind from the fifteenth century downwards, and, 
indirectly, even to the remotest depths of time, and it may be said that there 
is hardly a branch of human knowledge or endeavor which cannot receive aid 
from a well-stocked print collection, liberally administered.” 

By gift and bequest chiefly, and with the expenditure of a very little money, 
the Museum’s own print collection gradually increased during the next decade. 
The John Witt Randall collection of some 20,000 prints and drawings, also 
destined for Harvard, arrived to join the Gray collection as a temporary loan. 
Almost single-handed the curator supervised these two collections while keep- 
ing a watchful eye on his own child. He was indefatigable in making exhibitions, 
writing catalogues, in lecturing, and in making recommendations. As early as 
1889 he strongly advised the formation of a collection of prints dealing with 
decoration and the industrial arts—‘‘eine kleine gewerbliche Vorbildersamm- 








lung’—and the throwing of this collection open freely to the designers and 

artisans of Boston and vicinity. But over his head there constantly hung the 

Damoclean sword which one day would sever the Harvard collections from 

the Museum’s. The blow fell in 1897. Let him describe it in his own words: 

“The year which closes today has been the most eventful thus far in the his- 
(Continued on page 22) 








The Art of Three Hun 


By Martha Davidson 


QOR the forty-sixth time the Na- 
tional Women 
Painters and Sculptors holds its 


Association ot 
annual exhibition. Since its founda- 
tion as the Woman’s Art Club in 1889 
the organization has grown so steadily 
that today it boasts of eight hundred 
members from torty-lour states in the 
L nion a hearty 
response to the efforts of five young 
women, who little less than a half cen- 
tury ago, decided to band together in 


[hus has there been 


a concerted effort to combat the dis- 
crimination against the work ol 
men, and to make it possible for them 
to exhibit “under dignified, profes- 
sional auspices.” 


Wo- 


he four copiously 
filled galleries in the American Fine 
\rts Building attest to the success of 
the original plan, a success that New 
York knows well by the periodic 
group exhibitions at the Argent Gal- 
leries, the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation 

[here is no attempt to establish dis- 
tinctions between the artistic produc- 
tions of men and women. Rather 1s 
there an assertion of independence as 
artists, not as women, and the desire 
to be judged by universal standards 
of quality. Indeed there are countless 
works which neither betray signs of 


suspected feminine weakness nor in any way call attention to the 
sex of the artist. Nevertheless the paintings, over three hundred in 
all, divulge certain general traits which we must choose to call 
feminine without any necessary connotation of gender but rather 
of conditioning. There is almost a total absence of social conscious- 
ness. If in the WPA exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art we 
recognized a passionate criticism of society and a pictorial record 
of strife within it, we must recognize that only a peaceful disregard 


is manifested by these 
independent artists. 
Instead of torment- 
ing herself with prob- 
lems either 
mote or too disturb- 
ing, the woman artist 
has frequently yield- 
ed to the appeal of 
small things, of ob- 
that play an 
important part in es- 
tablishing a genial, 
attractive atmos- 
phere in the home. 
A happy complacen- 
cy, not altogether un- 
welcome, invades 
decorative canvases 
in which texture, 
color, and arrange- 
ment for artistic ef- 
fect, are the essential 
considerations. It is 
no more difficult to 
recognize the femi- 
nine window ar- 
rangement of books 


too re- 


jects 


EXHIBILED AT NATIONAL 


“MING SOY,” CARVED IN WOOD BY 





ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


EDNA BERNSTEIN 


be commended. 





EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
FRANCES FAILING’S “LLANBERIS PASS—WALES,” WINNER OF THE LEIDY PRIZE 


dred Women 


and plants, in Lucille Sylvester's A/) 
House and Garden, than it is to re- 
spond to its genuine charm and capa- 
ble painting. But these are generaliza- 
tions, exceptions to which are not diffi- 
cult to find. Such are Charlotte Ler- 
mont’s harbor scene, Three on Relte/ 
and Sally Lustig’s The Forgotten 
\len, a powerful, broadly drawn ver- 
sion of a man bending over his work 

[his vear thirteen prizes have been 
awarded by a jury which is composed 
of members of the Association. Thus 
are these paintings and sculpture cre- 
ated by women, selected and displayed 
by women, and judged by women 
Three Ann Hyatt Huntington Prizes 
were awarded in the given order to 
Sylvia Kodjbanoff for her sleek, halt 
nude female figure, End of Summer, 
to Marion Santord for Diana, an 
idealized feminine counterpart of 
Bourdelle’s archer; to Lilian Swann 
for her procession of lions, a family of 
three. The last is ingeniously com- 
posed in a quarter circle so that the 
inner section appears as a bas-reliet 
while the outer, interrupted by the fig- 
ure of the lion cub, is three dimen- 
sional in appearance. Modeled in large 
simple masses with forms bespeaking 
the individuality of the animals, it 


ranks high in an impressive group of sculpture. 

Ruth Starr Rose received the Mary Hills Goodwin Award for a 
painting of four negroes, The Twilight Quartette. For the ambitious 
size of this canvas, the largest in the exhibition, the artist should 
Ihe Celine Baekeland Prize for American Land- 
scape went to Miriam McKinnie for Old Cider Press, a rural pano- 
rama in mellow tones of greyish brown, and the Larkin Prize went 
to Bianca Todd for Clarinets, a study of an orchestra with a row ot 


clarinet players as 
the focal interest. It 
is Curious to note 
how, despite a limi- 
tation of the palette 
to browns, the shrill 
voice of the instru- 
ment is suggested by 
the expression of the 
players. A third 
award for painting, 
the Marcia Brady 
Tucker Prize, was 
won by Lena Gurr’s 
outstanding land- 
scape, Snowy Vistas, 
a tree lined suburban 
street seen from the 
interesting angle of 
the sidewalk which 
recedes dee ply into 
the center of the can- 
vas. Two figures in 
the foreground, their 
backs to the specta- 
tor, and two diminu- 
tive forms in the dis- 
tance, at the vanish- 


January 30, 1937 


ing point, emphasize 
the appearance of a 


vast, vacated prom- 
enade. Paint, applied 
so thinly and _ spar- 


ingly that the canvas 
remains bare in 
places, is skillfully 
manipulated to re- 
produce the mots- 
ture-charged atmos- 
phere the 
pavement. 

For decorative 
painting the De For- 
est prize went to Ida 
fen Eyck O' Keeffe’s 
My Table, while for 
watercolor the Mar- 
jorie le. | eld Me- 
morial Prize was 
awarded Irancis 
Failing’s Llanberis 
Pass Wales, a 
painting in deep tones 
and strong contrasts 
that wins our un- 
qualified praise. A 
second watercolor 
award, the Lindsey 
Morris Sterling Prize, 


and wel 


to 


table. A view of the garden from doors on either side of the table 
not only lends an impression of encircling space but creates a profit- 
able relationship between the cut flowers and the growing flowers, 
adding the freshness of the latter to those of the bouquet. A thir- 
teenth award, the Olive Noble Prize for Miniature, was given to 


SNOWY VISTAS” 


: ath itl 
EXHIBITED AT 


BY 


Alma H. Bliss for Jn Pensive Mood. 


lhe selection of prize-winners is on the whole quite admirable, 
but the reviewer finds several preferences among the rank and file. 
Of the sculpture in wood, a head of 


a Chinese girl by Edna Bernstein, 
a duck by Elizabeth Haseltine, 
and a pelican by Augusta Sav- 
age are carved with good crafts- 
manship, and artistic respect for 
the texture and grain of the ma- 
terial. A large Percheron by Rosa- 
mund Sears is a sturdy study that 
reveals an affectionate acquain- 
tance with the horse, Jerry. Deli- 
cate and modernized is Wynne 
Byard Taylor's miniature Ma- 
donna and Child carved in two 
separate pieces. 

There is youthful vigor and 
clear structural articulation in 
Brenda Putnam's bronze portrait 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch while in 
Dorothea Labunska’s Dancing 
Negress there are musically fluid 
rhythms in a strutting stylized 
figure, echoed by the little form of 
the child musician. Naturalism, 
repressed for the sake of internal 
expression, is well employed in 
Gertrude Lathrop’s portrait of her 
mother, while one lone representa- 
tive of abstract art, V. Manning's 
Composition, is admirable. 

Among the paintings there is 
also a notable absence of abstract 
or esoteric subject matter. Mar- 
garetta Hinchman’s canvas called 
Sur-Realist Painting of Girl at 


EXHIBITED AT 


THE 
“CLARINETS” 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAI 


BY 


ASSOCIATION OF 


ASSOCIATION OF 





WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


LENA GURR, WINNER OF THE MARCIA BRADY TUCKER PRIZE 
went to Mary Aubrey Keating for her sketch, Laundry. The flower 
painting that won the Edith Penman Prize is Margaret Huntington's 
vigorous study centered around a pitcher of flowers, standing on a 
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Harp is actually only 
a lyrical 
tion of 


representa- 
the kinetic 
movement the 
harpist’s hands. Still- 
lifes, 


ol 
flower paint- 
ings, and decorative 
panels 
in the ascendency 
while portraits and 
various sup- 
ply an interest in pic- 
torial and illustra- 
tive painting. Prob- 
ably the most win- 
ning painting in the 
exhibition is Marion 
Wakemen’s A View 
of the Sea, a small 
canvas that adds an- 
other scene to the 
Grant Wood chapter 
on American Gothic. 
There is irresistible 
humor restrainedly 
expressed in the por- 
traits of two elderly 
women, as they sit, 
primly knitting, on 
the porch of their 
gray, lace-trimmed 


are perhaps 


scenes 


houses. Through the narrow lane that separates the neighbors is a 
glimpse of turquoise sea. 


Two Victorian figures in pastel by Peggy Dodds represent the 


highest achievement in plastic realization. Like the early paintings 
of Renoir, their classically composed figures are bathed in warm, 
shimmering hues. The union of charming subject matter with fine 
painting is also found in Dorothea Chace’s painting of a young 
girl with a cat. So, too, among the many canvases that should be 
mentioned but cannot be for lack of space, are Martha Upshur’s gay 
and vivid circus scenes and Lena Gurr’s joyous Spring Is Here. 


Honors for the best landscapes should go to Dorothy Feigin, 


WOMEN 


BIANCA TODD, WINNER OF 





PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
LARKIN PRIZE 


Elizabeth Grandin, G. Dresser, 
Loretta Howard, and Henriette 
Wyeth; those for still-life and 
flower-paintings led by Lillian 
Linding’s laudably individual 
Flowers to Jessie Sherman, Elinor 
Hopkins, Margaret Lacey, Flor- 
ence Pomeroy, and Florence Proc- 
tor. 

Among the watercolors, draw- 
ings and prints, which most con- 
sistently maintain a high quality, 
Edna Martha Way and Z. Helder 
are commended respectively for a 
wide panorama in bold washes 
and for two cubically patterned 
street scenes that suggest infinite 
quietude. Attention should also be 
called to a lively landscape by 
Betty Carter and to a “mono- 
type,” Evening, by Ida O'Keeffe. 
The latter represents, in profound 
tones of black, a figure of a 
woman overwhelmed by a brood- 
ing environment as she stands 
alone on a hillside; woman, sky, 
and earth are brought together 
with theatrical intensity. 

Final mention should include 
Edith Neafie’s Street in Palma and 
Ruth Taylor’s drawing of the 
animated branches of a twisted 
pine, Lesley Crawford's colorful 
circus scene, and Dorothy Eisner’s 
Guitar Pickers. 








THE PORTRAIT FROM MEMLING 


exhibition of 
Atheneum 1n 


res lil: current 


Wadsworth 
being historically accurate or 


historically balanced. It omits neces- 
sarily some of the very greatest mas- 
ters of portraiture and admits some 
not least 


generally as portraitists 


who are well known, or at 
nol 
Its chief excuse is the gathering to- 
gether of beautiful 
paintings all of which happen to be 
portraits. Yet inevitably, since it in- 
cludes works of almost every period 


known 


a group ol very 


and school, a certain sequence of styl- 
istic development will become evident 
to those who take the trouble to look 
for it. Perhaps this is not undesirable 

The primary aim, however, may 
well be to encourage the consideration 
of portraits chiefly art, 
not as decoration nor yet as “‘speak- 


as works of 


ing likeness.”” For our pleasure in the 
portrait, as in the landscape or in 
figure compositions is never eventual- 
ly based on the recognition as such of 
the subject, but rather upon the fash- 
ion in which that subject has inspired 
the artist, the way in which it has 
catalyzed his own particular sensibil- 
ity and that of his epoch. Thus the 
portrait as work of art is essentially 
an expression of period, of style, and 
more narrowly of the painter's indi- 
viduality, rather than merely a docu- 
ment of physiognomy, a visual record 
of particular personalities. 

By this one does not mean that the 
documentary aspect of the portrait is 
completely valueless in a literary and 
historical it is merely of no 
consequence plastically. For what we 
eventually value as beauty in the por- 
trait is not how the sitter appeared or 
was clothed; but how that sitter be- 
comes the vehicle by which a greater 
and more timeless beauty than that 
offered by face or figure, has been at- 
tained. 

Portrait painting as a significant 
form of art has been all but destroyed 
for the twentieth century by the cam- 
era, which has largely usurped its 
place. For the most part contempo- 
rary portrait painting appears pre- 
tentious and banal. It is currently 
judged almost solely by the standards 
of the “speaking likeness’ and the as- 
sumed psychological revelation, not 
at all by plastic criteria. The painted 
portrait is now merely more expensive 
than the photograph. If not more de- 
sirable for that reason alone, it is 
more desirable for the equally vulgar 
reasons that it is larger, colored and 
“hand-painted.” It is also usually far 
less successful than the best photo- 
graphs. 

The desired qualities in the con- 
temporary portrait are so limited, so 
superficial, that it can be necessarilv 


sense 


Forty-three 
Harttord 


LENT 


LENT 


TO THE 


Portraits 


10 THE 
MEMLING: 


By A. Everett Austin, Jr. 


makes no pretense ol 


WADSWORTH 


al 


WADSWORTH 
“PORTRAIT 


AN HEROIC PORTRAIT: “HALBERDIER” BY PONTORMO 


the 
flatter 


ATHENEUM BY 


OF A MAN 


ATHENEUM BY MR. 


is 


TO DALI 


of little value or interest except to those whom it was designed to 


[his is not to say that vanity has not always been one of 


—» 


Mime ae 


CHAUNCEY 





MORGAN 
HOLDING 


D. 


\ PINK’ 


STILLMAN 





the chief reasons for the existence of 
the portrait. But the 
vanity has never been more than one 


satisfaction of 


small aspect of its eventual total in- 
terest; its excuse for being but hardly 
its reason for being beautiful. 

Never has the artist 


a hand, or possessed 


had as free 
as complete 
control over his treatment in paint- 
Ing portraits, as when he 
other subject matter. Yet 
to the twentieth century, 
must have 


has used 
previous 
patrons 
drastic ob- 
stacles, and have respected creative 
sensitivity more. The formidable and 
not altogether explicable power of the 
contemporary patron. in 
critical has 


offered less 


exercising 
contributed in 
great measure to the portrait’s present 
downfall. 


control 


We may hope, however, that a new 
cycle may be opening. If there are any 
two pictures in this exhibition which 
are particularly alike, they are, curi- 
ously enough, the first and the last 
to be painted, the Memling and the 
Dali. two, however, 
lies the whole development of the full- 
face portrait in Western art, the or- 
igins of which are to be found in the 
half-length Madonnas of the Gothic, 
rather than in the mediaeval profile 
portraits. 


Between these 


The more literary and descriptive 
art of the North in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries was perhaps 
better adapted to the problems of the 
portrait than was that of the more 
plastically minded Italian schools. 
But in the sixteenth century, particu- 
larly in Venice, the portrait vied with 
other genres, as a favorite vehicle of 
Italian artistic expression. 

Although again in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the portrait 
painters of the Northern schools have 
long been more famous, with the pres- 
ent revival of interest in Italian 
Baroque painting, it becomes evident 
that the Italian portraits of this age 
have been underrated. They are there- 
for emphasized in this exhibition. 
The emotional immediacy, to quote 
Dr. Panofsky, is a surprising ele- 
ment in such works, even if the psych- 
ological complexity of Rembrandt’s 
portraits and the completely objec- 
tive realism of Velasquez be lacking. 

On the other hand the most con- 
spicuous portrait school of all, that of 
eighteenth century England, is too 
often invalidated by the same sort of 
vices that have been mentioned above 
as characteristic of most twentieth 
century portraiture. For in spite of the 
charge of superficiality, the French 
portraits of the eighteenth century 

(Continued on page 23) 




















New Exhibitions of the Week 





Diverse Work by Four Modern Sculptors 


rQVHE work of four sculptors presents an impressive display at 
I the Guild Art Gallery. The simple monumentality, latent in- 
tensity, and modified realism that characterize the sculpture after 
Rodin, describe in general terms the work of Jean de Marco, Ben- 
Shmuel, and Saul Baizerman. Sculpture in wood by Enrico Glicen- 
stein, the Polish artist who, in 1908, exhibited with Rodin at the 
Grand Palais and was twice awarded the Prix de Rome, is less in- 
tense, more fluently decorative, and poetically easy. An interest 1s 
manifested in the contrast between a simple linear contour and a 
lively play of light and shade over a flecked surface. 
It is only during the last decade that Glicenstein, now in his 
seventies, turned from various other sculp- 
tural media to carving in wood. He has 
ignored the decorative possibilities of 
grain, Which is not in evidence, but has 
emphasized the carved quality of his mate- 
rial. His pieces are either flat reliefs or they 
are in full round to be seen properly from 
a frontal position only. The linear 
rhythms, so congenial to Glicenstein’s per- 
sonification of music, are reiterated in the 
artist’s illustrative dry-points which are a 
welcome addition to the exhibition. 
Small, compact, and dynamic bronzes 
by Baizerman, at times in simple cubic 
planes sharply defined, at other times in 
massive volumes barely articulated, inter- 
pret the drama of man and beast at labor. 
[hese bronzes not only can be seen from 
any point of view but, to be completely 
appreciated, must be approached from all 
angles. Much less intense and provocative 
are the artist’s dismembered nudes. 
litanic figures in marble by Jean de 
Marco demonstrate this French artist’s 
ability to work in taille directe, an ability 
that was fostered by his experience as a 
professional carver for several celebrated 
modern sculptors. His female figures grow 
from the marble block as from the earth. 
Decorative design is stressed in the pos- 
tures and in the disposition of large planes 
of smooth surface. Similar, but more 
monumental rather than robust, is the 
sculpture by Ben-Shmuel. His Dancer is a . 
mammoth figure so essentially static that sas 
the title is belied. Here costume is also 
stylized and repressed. Beneath the round- 
ed surfaces modeled in broad planes that 
hold the light, there is the vigor and energy, 
the impregnable solidity, that has made 
the female form a timeless symbol of nature, the source of greater life. 
The sculpture of these artists, all four living and working in 
America, exemplifies the splendid plastic art that is being created 


in this country today. M. D. 


Some Placid View of Pastoral America 


OR THE second time this season the Milch Galleries present 
fifteen views of America by five well-known American artists. 
In most of these landscapes America is transformed into a quiet, 
peaceful agrarian land unspoiled by human traffic and far from 
the madding crowd. Leon Kroll retires to New England for his 
tranquil scenes of vegetable rows, resting cows, and heroic figures. 
Edward Bruce’s sweeps of meadow, wooded hills, and block houses, 
are pleasant for pattern, clarity, and fine texture. By simplicity 
Bruce skirts the insidious sentimentalism of Stephen Etnier’s wharf 
scenes. 
Dramatic suggestion, alive in the black coal banks, in the deep 
shadows of the clouds over hill top roads, and in the hint of man’s 
silent penetration of nature, elects the views of Coaldale by Francis 





EXHIBITED AT THE GUILD ART GALLERY 


Speight as the most impressive of the group. Manayunk by the same 
artist is the most ambitious canvas in the exhibition. Interesting for 
its high stationpoint at the top of a road which leads down into a 
village, it nevertheless lacks character because ot details that are 
crowded and colors that are inharmoniously gay. For the beauty 


of pure plastic relationships, Leon Kroll’s Abandoned Quarry is 


outstanding. M. D. 


Horses by Dubaut; Trier’s Tempera Paintings 


N THE group of sketches and watercolors by Pierre Dubaut now 
being shown at the Marie Sterner Galleries, horses are the main 
interest, and the Parisian artist is apparently more than a little 
enamored of his subject. A wide variety 
of types appears here, and all the differ- 
ence in the world is felt as one looks at his 
polo horses, his race or carriage horses. 
The individuality in each type is clearly 
grasped and the structure of the picture 
indicated by a few basic lines in ink which 
are then covered with a wash. In Parisian 
scenes the brilliant riders of the Bois and 
the Concours Hippique are contrasted with 
the horses of milkmen, delivery carts and 
such. In all of them Dubaut shows a keen 
sense of equine anatomy and differentia- 
tion of type which is very attractive. 

The paintings in tempera by Henry 
Trier hang in another room. Street scenes 
of Paris, scenes in Cairo, Italy and Spain 
are painted in a low key. Most successful 
is a pictured called St. Germain-en-Laye 
which shows the misty reaches of the 
cathedral tower as it ascends far above 
into another world from that of the every- 
day street. > fa Ee 


Gilbert White's Landscapes 


N THE paintings of Gilbert White 
which are on exhibition at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries there is much to be ad- 
mired in the care with which this artist 
sets forth a charming landscape of the pic- 
turesque street of a small French town. In 
this group there are also two studies for 
= mural decoration, one of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, and here 
ie, his handling of figure painting is also 
Se shown to advantage. 
But it is in those views of a quiet river 


“MUSIC” WOOD SCULPTURE BY GLICENSTEIN in which reflections of the shore are mir- 


rored that one feels the artist really de- 
lights. Again and again he achieves an effect of charming tran- 
quillity, painting the bend of a river on whose smooth surface blue 
sky and green fields are reflected. Working in the Impressionist 
tradition his color is clear and fresh, and he demonstrates ably his 
capacity to create and sustain a mood. iy 3 


The Romantic Past of American Painting 


HE Findlay Galleries which have recently opened a New York 
establishment present in their current show an exhibition called 
“American Landscapes” in which examples by Inness, Winslow 
Homer, Homer Martin, Blakelock, Ryder, Twachtman and others 
in the same tradition of painting are represented. It is hard to think 
that the earlier men in this group were rebels in their day, and that 
some of them were to wait a long time before what they had to say 
was heard. Subtlety of perception resulting in a fragile quality per- 
meates much of the work at present being shown. 
The Winslow Homer paintings are definite and sturdy, it is true, 
Outlet, Saukill River being fresh and clear in color and perception. 
Inness’ Autumn Day, in a twilight mood, is full of poetic sentiment. 
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Martin's sorrowful quality is present in his 
two or three paintings and Wynant's contact 
with English landscape painters Is apparent 
George Fuller, Thomas Moran, Sargent and 
D. H. Tryon are all represented in this exhibi- 
tion which 1s thoroughly consistent 1n_ its 
character and cannot tail to be interesting as 
a landmark in American landscape painting 


Jo Ln 


Young American Artists 


N THE Montross Gallery’s seasonal ex- 
| hibition of paintings by young American 
artists, over fifty oils and watercolors describe 
the work of twenty-five artists, most of whom 
exhibit only three times a vear at this gal- 
lery. The variety is manifold and a stimulat- 
Ing cross-section Of contemporary \merican 
art is exposed at a stage when foreign influ- 
ence—still strongly evident—and native tra- 
ditions are beginning to amalgamate into 
more independent national styles with a pro- 
pensity for local subject matter. 

[he promise of a ripe future is made in two 
canvases by Revington Arthur. A vivid portrait and a decorative 
interpretation of America’s haying bee are painted in resonant colors 
that are arranged in bold flat areas and harmonized with becoming 
brilliance. A lively, amusing canvas is Louis Ward's Breaking up the 
Circus in which a pair of white, prancing horses are painted with deft 
strokes that give vitality and swift movement to the subject. Laud- 
able are Betty Carter's surrealist still-life by the sea, called Song o/ 
the Lobster Man, and Evening, a dramatic vision of three white- 
robed nuns as they approach an isolated Mexican mission. So, too, 
is Ceike’s study in brown, The Manicure, a robust nude portrayed 
in a winning, if unconventional pose. 

A fine group of watercolors bolsters the exhibition. Walton Blod- 
gett’s snow scene, infiltrated with the blue light of night, has a 
poignant serenity together with the simple purity of the Japanese 
woodblock. More in the accustomed wash technique are the dashing 
watercolors War Clouds by Mary Tyson and Eastport—Morning 
by Clinton Lockwood. M.D. 





EXHIBITED AT THE MONTROSS GALLERY 
“SHE IS THINKING OF DIVORCE” BY REVINGTON ARTHUR 


COAST SCENE” BY 


THE ART NEWS 





EXHIBITED AT THE FINDLAY GALLERIES 


THOMAS MORAN, PAINTER OF THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE : 1837-19026 


A Weatercolortst Handles New Jledia: Marin 


N THE exhibition of Marin’s recent work which is being shown 

at An American Place there are beside the watercolors, drawings 
with color, black and white drawings and a few oils. The difference 
in medium ts particularly interesting in the case of this painter, since 
his great gift is in watercolor as this group clearly indicates. His 
style, to be sure, is stamped on every example from his hand, but it 
is in the drawings and watercolors that it is outstanding. 

In Marine Series, 1035, which consists of fifteen studies of the sea, 
there is enormous variety in color and form. One enchanting little 
painting is completely in tones of salmon pink, another has water 
of the deep, cool blue of the Maine coast, and shores that are as 
warm and yellow as field corn ready to be harvested. Most satisfy- 
ing is the blue grey of a little inlet, painted with incredible economy 
of stroke and tremendous vitality. There is an interesting pair of 
drawings, both entitled Motive—Telephone Building, New York, 
one in color, the other in black and white. They are not identical 
in structure, nor can one be sure that one was a preparation for the 
other, but both are examples of the original, spontaneous feeling 
with which Marin sets forth a design. There is no sense of a pattern 
built up, for Marin’s ideas seem to spring full-armored into being. 
One oil painting called Sea Piece Marine, 1930, while lacking the 
electric quality of his watercolors, does, however, successfully attain 
to a rose-streaked sunset sky which is convincing. i & 


The Sincere Painting of William Waltemath 

S INCERITY is always a dangerous criterion to use as a basis of 

judgment for paintings, since the finished work does not always 
show the mental processes of the creator. However, in the paintings 
by William Waltemath now on view at the Hudson D. Walker Gal- 
leries, the sense of earnest effort is so apparent that it cannot but 
commend itself to the spectator. 

For the past forty years Waltemath, now sixty, has been painting 
whenever he could, working nights to paint daytimes, and using his 
store of energy to teach himself how to paint, although he studied 
for short periods with William Chase and Robert Henri. 

The paintings on exhibit reflect the artist’s vicissitudes. A distinct 
struggle is obvious within the pleasant landscapes. Sound artistic 
sensibilities are hampered by a limited technique. Yet Tarvia Road 
is an achievement that needs no apologies. A flower study shows the 
artist's ability to use pure color with fresh vitality. But it is in the 
swamp scenes, with their tangled trees, that one feels Waltemath’s 
lack of realization—a realization that seems to be achieved in the 
freely painted nude which is a lyrical version of living form. M. b. 


New Mexico in the Paintings of Peter Hurd 


N THE best of Peter Hurd’s paintings, showing in his first one- 
man exhibition at the gallery of Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, the 
robust force that is caged in the serenely rolling mountains of New 
Mexico is grasped with such certitude that one instinctively recog- 
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nizes the native, painting the compatible scene of his youth. Al- 
though many have tried to capture the grandeur of the naked hills 
of the West, the flooding sunlight, and the great expanse of plains 
and mountains, few have achieved more than painfully vitiated 
or painfully flashy landscapes. While magnificent success has been 
won by John Marin who abstracted his impressions in spontaneous 
watercolors, Peter Hurd, in a manner not unlike Breughel, weaves 
the elusive strength and beauty of these vistas with reproductive 
care. 

lhe young artist’s most powerful work is in tempera where his 
skillful draughtsmanship is advantageously employed. For great 
depth he provides light or mist in the middle distance and creates 
an atmosphere that is tangible. The best examples are The Hills of 
San Patricio, Valley in a Storm, and Evening Star—New Mexico. 
Several decidedly inferior panels, such as be Plains Country, re- 
mind us that Peter Hurd has not yet mastered his craft. Baptism at 
Three Wells and two acute and vigorous portraits indicate an apti- 
tude for figure as well as landscape painting and an astonishing 
ability to compose large groups of figures. M. D. 


The Soctal Crusade of Abraham Harriton 


WENTY-ONE paintings by Abraham Harriton make up the 

exhibition now going on at the A.C.A. Gallery. Strong social 
protest animates much of this work and the spectator can hardly 
fail to be aware of the powerful emotion which has inspired the 
artist. In the cases where restraint has been exercised the effect is 
more telling and one has less the feeling that one is looking at the 
work of a pamphleteer. 

Sleeping Junkman, an example of controlled technique. speaks vol- 
umes in eloquent portrayal; Fighting for Spanish Democracy has 
overshot its mark and lacks the strength which the ardent painter 
wishes to convey. Within Four Walls is an exceedingly moving pic- 
ture. It depicts a roomful of negroes as they await a white-hooded 
company approaching the door that a negro woman is attempting to 
bar. The agony of that moment is caught and set forth so that the 
scene is unforgettable. Harlem Shoeshine is an attractive study in 
color and rhythmic line painted in lighter mood. In Country Auction 
the artist has handled a large group with considerable effect, massing 
his figures somewhat in the manner of Reginald Marsh. Barren Oat 
Field shows his style in landscape. It is a free, individual touch in a 


painter whose work it will be interesting to watch. sa 


Henri Laussucgq: Miniatures by Mabel Welch 


AN THE Argent Galleries Henri Laussucq is showing his water- 
color impressions of French Canada. The artist was born in 
France and has studied at the Beaux Arts in Paris. After the War he 
came to America, joined the Grand Central Art School, and later 
became a member of the faculty. At present he is Art Director of 
the Hearst publications. 





EXHIBITED AT THE A.C.A, GALLERY 
A DRAMA OF THE UNEMPLOYED: “SLEEPING JUNKMAN” BY 


ABRAHAM HARRITON 
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EXHIBITED AT THE GALLERY OF MRS. CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN 


THE ATMOSPHERIC “VALLEY IN A STORM” BY PETER HURD 


That Laussucq has had a thorough training is apparent in the 
careful organization of his landscape views and in the technical skill 
with which he lays one wash over another. He is especially intrigued 
by colored shadows of definite hue, with a preference for purple. 
Such a painting as / be Laurentians derives an effect of stencil by 
the abrupt juxtaposition of flat tones or colors. The white of the 
background, left bare in small points throughout the surface, gives 
a sparkling, impressionistic effect which tends to soften the rich 
colors. 

At the same galleries Mabel R. Welch is currently showing a 
decade’s work in oil, drawing, and miniature. The oils are mainly 
concerned with landscapes and academic still-lifes which draw on 
Oriental bric a brac. For the rest the artist treats mainly with por- 
traits. That Mabel Welch is fundamentally a miniature artist is 
obvious by comparing the landscape in oil, Salt Marshes with the 
same scene in the single landscape miniature. With remarkable 
exactitude the artist reproduces her subject on a tiny scale M.D. 


Glackens and Schnakenberg 
ATERCOLORS by Henry Schnak- 
enberg and oil paintings by William 

Glackens comprise the current exhibition 
at the Kraushaar Galleries. The objective 
quality which distinguishes the style of 
both of these painters makes a joint show- 
ing particularly interesting, for although 
one feels a detachment in the attitude of 
both, the results are highly individualized 
work. Glackens’ rich color and capacity to 
achieve a_ three-dimensional quality is 
strikingly apparent in this group which 
is made up entirely of flower arrangements. 

The play of light against dark, the accent 

of brilliant color against even more bril- 
liant, gives a vibrancy of effect which al- 
most amounts to movement. His work is 
the antithesis of the sentimental water- 
color type of flower painting, so strongly 
and discriminatingly does he present his 
subject. 

In Schnakenberg’s paintings his careful 
planning is evident in the manner in which 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Hartford: Four Recently Acquired Paintings 
aie LTANEOUSLY with the loan portrait show at the Wads- 


worth Atheneum which is described elsewhere in these pages 
comes the news of the recent purchase by this institution of a num- 
ber of paintings. In addition to the magnificent Claude Lorran 
St. George and the Dragon which has already been published in these 
columns, the Museum has acquired a Lucas Cranach the Elder 
which is in remarkably good condition and is undoubtedly one of 
the finest works in its possession. This painting, which depicts 7h 
Feast of Herod, was purchased through Durlacher Brothers and ts a 
well known example of this mastet 

From a private Paris collection and purchased through the Julien 
Levy Galleries comes a Still-Life of musical instruments in which 
an unusually modern use is made of design. [his is signed with the 
monogram B. B. and is probably the work of Baschenis, a seven- 
teenth century painter from Bergamo, whose favorite subject this 
was. With his paintings of instruments this artist was, following 
Caravaggio, among the first to introduce the still-life into Italy. Pur- 
chased last summer at the Earl of Warwick's sale, there is a spirited 
Guardi pen and wash drawing which is a study for the hitherto un- 
published painting of 
the same subject 
which has been in 
the museum's  pos- 
session for a year. 

A painting of great 
historical interest 1s 
that of Camille Des- 
moulins in Prison ex- 
ecuted by Hubert 
Robert when the lat- 
ter was himself in- 
carcerated during the 
Revolution. This was 
acquired through 
Wildenstein & Com- 
pany, who exhibited 
it in New York in 
1935. 

Last on the list is 
Lelio Orsi’s Noli me 
Tangere which con- 
stitutes a fine Man- 
nerist introduction to 
the Museum’s collec- 
tion of Italian Ba- 
roque masters. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 


Denver: 


Walt Kuhn 


N A current exhi- 

bition of Walt 
Kuhn’s work, which 
is being held at Chap- 
pell House, Denver, 
some of the _ best 
paintings by this 
artist are on view. Of 
these Girl in Uniform 
stands out as a brilli- 
ant psychological 
study. while The 
Woodsman has witty 
characterization. Ap- 
ples with Salmon 
Cloth recalls the still- 
life tradition origi- 
nating with Chardin 
and Courbet which 
New Yorkers have 
lately had occasion 
to admire, and has a 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 





WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD 
A WELL KNOWN PAINTING BY LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER: “THE FEAST OF HEROD” _ the 


ITALIAN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STILL-LIFE ATTRIBUTED TO EVARISTO BASCHENIS 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD 





monumental simplicity and directness that is rare in a modern 
artist. Altogether there is an American treshness of perception in 
Kuhn's work that distinguished this native painter who has never- 
theless not broken with our heritage of European tradition. A tur- 


‘) 


ther canvas, )oune Clown, has been lent from the Dill collection 


New York: A Caracctolo Purchased 


E ip recent acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
a seventeenth century Neapolitan picture long exhibited as a 
loan in the Italian painting galleries, where it was ascribed to Mattia 
Preti is described in their current bulletin by Margaretta M. Salin- 
ger, Assistant in the Department of Painting. Miss Salinger writes: 

‘That it is not a work of this master is demonstrated not only by 
differences of color and by a stvle which marks the generation before 
Preti, but, more positively, by the strong relation it bears to the 
known work of Giovanni Battista Caracciolo, generally called Bat- 
tistello, and especially to a signed painting by that artist in the 
Brera Gallery in Milan (no. 359), which also has for subject Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria. The Milan version, seen in Paris at 
the great Italian exhibition of 10935, had long passed for a 
work by Caravaggio 
himself, until there 
was discovered upon 
it the curious insigne 
with which Battis- 
tello signed two other 
pictures and an en- 
graving —a circular 
combination of the 
initials G (or C), B, 
and A 

“The picture just 
acquired by this Mu- 
seum illustrates the 
account, given only 
in John’s gospel, of 
Jesus’ encounter with 
a woman of Samaria, 
who had come to 
draw water at Jacob's 
well, where he was 
resting until the dis- 
ciples should return 
from the town with 
provisions The 
woman, conscious of 
traditional en- 
mity between her 
people and the Jews, 
was startled first by 
Jesus’ request for a 
drink, and then in- 
creasingly disturbed 
by his offer to her of 
mystical refreshment 
and by his knowledge 
of that part of her 
life which she would 
have preferred kept 
silent. 

Her surprise mo- 
tivates the arrested 
action of her body 
as, balancing high 
the heavy, refilled 
pitcher, she turns 
back, with the move- 
ment of contrapposto 
so dear to the seven- 
teenth century and so 
frequently used with 
less legitimate ex- 
cuse. 
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“The figures are nearly life size, 
full in proportion and_ broadly 
modeled. The cloudy wine color 
and tawny gold of the woman's 
garments, the red and the inky 
blue of those of Christ. are low in 
color value and provide a better 
foil than richer hues would offer 
for the pallid glow of the flesh 
tones. The light upon the faces, as 
usual with Caracciolo, gives to 
them the roundness and solidity of 
which the deep half shadow would 
otherwise deprive them. The ges- 
tures of the hands of Christ here, 
as in the great Cara- 
vaggio, operate with telling ef- 
fect, but one notes especially in 


works of 


this picture the extraordinary ex- 
pressiveness of the feet, which in- 
dicate the relaxation of the figure 
of Christ and the arrested depar- 
ture of the Samaritan woman, who 
turns back to the prophesying 
stranger. In the same way a 
rhythmical pattern of beautiful 
feet, placed in various positions, 
modeled in light tones against the 
dark foreground, is perhaps the 
most notable feature of Carac- 
best-known work, The 
Washing of the Disciples’ Feet, 
painted in 1622 for the friars of 
San Martino in Naples 

“In the Naples picture Christ, 
girded with a towel, kneels before 
Saint Peter while the other dis- 
ciples, in deepest reverence, clus- 
ter about, waiting their turn in the Maundy Thursday ceremony. 
The mood, which combines gentleness with the silence and awe of 
a sacrament, reappears in the Museum’s picture, binding it into the 
body of works by Caracciolo and demonstrating at the same time 
how essential is the difference between the paintings of this artist 


ciolo’s 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THI 
“CHRIST AND THE WOMAN 


and the great ensemble of pictures by Caravaggio and by his 
admirers. 

“As Perugino’s followers blindly substituted wide spaces and 
nodding heads for constructive composition and the Milanese 
after Leonardo's visit painted-a simper in place of facial expression, 
so the great number of followers left in the wake of Caravaggio’'s 
escapades from Milan to Malta superficially selected from his com- 
plex style its effect of exaggerated light and shadow, which they 
used to such an extent that they came to be known as the Tenebrosi. 
From this artless sort of mimicry Caracciolo remained all his life 
miles apart. He showed himself equally alien to the temper of those 
works, like the Vatican Entombment, painted by Caravaggio him- 
self, where the characteristics of intense lighting and dramatic action 
are outward and visible signs of the recklessness and daring of the 
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artist, to which not only romanti- 
cizing biographers but police rec- 
ords attest. 

“One asks, then, what besides 
temperamental difference so mod- 
ified the style of Battistello that 
he must always be regarded as an 
independent although enthusias- 
tic follower of Caravaggio, whose 
works he copied, and by whom he 
was profoundly influenced? The 
answer is provided by the eight- 
eenth-century biographer of Nea- 
politan artists, Bernardo de Domi- 
nici, the chief source for the study 
of Caracciolo, who informs us 
that this artist, already under the 
spell of Caravaggio, made a visit 
to Rome, fired by the enthusiasm 
of his friend Giovanni Battista 
Manso, Marchese di Villa, for 
Annibale Carracci and the decora- 
tions of the Farnese Palace. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt the 
truth of this assertion, since it is 
precisely from the academic meth- 
‘ods of the Carracci that Battis- 
tello could have acquired the pro- 
portioned forms and measured 
rhythms which characterized his 
work. suggests 
that he may even have gone to 
Rome in order to orient himself 
in the technique of fresco paint- 
ing, for during the twenties: his 
services were solicited for numer- 
ous decorations in that medium, 
notably in the Certosa of San Mar- 
tino, where he executed two cycles of paintings. The first of these 
ornamented, with scenes from the life of San Gennaro, the ceiling 
and the wall lunettes of the chapel dedicated to that saint, and the 


second adorned the chapel of the Assumption with scenes from the 
life of the Virgin... .” 


Roberto Longhi 


SAMARIA” BY CARACCIOLO 


New York: Coming February Exhibitions 


NNOUNCEMENTS of coming exhibitions for the month of 
. February bring promise of fresh material as well as work of 
considerable interest. Seen for the first time in America will be 
some important pieces of sculpture by Houdon which, throughout the 
menth, will be on view at Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Company. At 
the Valentine Gallery there will be shown works of Eilshemius from 
the first to the fifteenth of February, while Marie Harriman is pre- 
senting the first one man show of the paintings of Walt Kuhn to be 
held in two years in this city; these will be exhibited from the 
fifteenth to the end of the month. 


ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 
FINE FRENCH PAINTINGS 


14, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
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THE ART NEWS 
Lhe Art News of London 


SNROM Germany comes the announcement of a hitherto unknown 
painting of Hans Holbein the Elder recently brought to light 
in the Bavarian village of Hindelang near Lake Constance. An early 
work of this master dating from 1493, it represents a Madonna and 
Child with marked Byzantine-Italian feeling. This un-German style 
was first ascribed to the influence of the most famous miraculous 
picture of the time, one in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, which 
inspired many northern painters. Antedating Cimabue, the Roman 
picture was painted in the strict, hieratic style of an icon and was 
copied from an original which, according to legend, was executed 
by St. Luke himself and once belonged to the Empress Ludoxia of 
Byzantium. Further examination of the Holbein, however, shows 
marked similarity with the Sienese School and Duccio in particular, 
whose characteristics are exemplified in the more maternal pose of 
the Madonna and the greater expressiveness in the treatment of the 
hands. 





Interest of a different sort is aroused by the recent announcement 
from the Racial-Political Office of the National Socialist Party re- 
garding subjects that are deemed suitable for representation by 
artists. It has been called to official attention that too many paintings 
are publicly displayed which show family groups in which there 
are two or less children and that this might consequently set a prece- 
dent which would result in the inevitable decline of the nation. In 
accordance with its policy of maintaining the present numbers of 
population, the National-Socialist Party is emphatically against the 
two-child system and demands that henceforth painters limit thei 
efforts to families of four children or more. 


()' PARTICULAR importance among the recent acquisitions 
of the British Museum are six pieces of Babylonian sculpture 
differing from other pieces in their collection, the exact origin of 
which is not known. The most important of these is a steatite bowl 
of the Agade period (ca. 2500 B.C.) with a frieze of human and 
animal scenes carved in low relief on the exterior. A grey granite 
vase from Erech (ca. 3000 B.C.) has a similar decorative reliet 
depicting a bull attacked by lions. Third, a bronze figure of a naked 
woman, is of particular interest since it 1s, as far as is Known, unique 
for its period (ca. 2300-2000 B.C.) during which the naked female 
figure appeared mainly on plaques of inferior quality. 


7 IL: exhibition “Sickert and the Living French Painters” at the 
Adams Gallery, though including several excellent examples of 
modern French art, emphasizes the importance of Sickert himsell. 
Though represented more fully than the others, it is not this fact 
which makes him outstanding but rather the complete integration 
of the man in his work. Most of the paintings are from his Venetian 
Period and two of these, Venezia and Box in the Fenice deserve 
particular mention. Among the outstanding of the French paintings 
are Rouault’s Les Trois Juges, Composition by Dutresne, Paysage 
by Segonzac, and Nature Morte by Braque. 


ASIL SOMERSET LONG, well known to connoisseurs and 

collectors as an authority on early English watercolors and 
as the greatest European expert on miniatures, died at Brighton on 
January 5, after a long illness. A precise scholar, his work on British 
Miniaturists is a valuable book of reference. He was also the author 
of several brochures on watercolor painters, and was an occasional 
contributor to the press. He entered the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1900 and except for the interruption of the War remained there 
until his illness. However, though recognized in other capacities, few 
even of his friends realized that Basil Long was a watercolorist 
whose works, shown at the annual exhibitions of the Civil Service 
Arts Council, were distinguished for draughtsmanship and feeling. 


1TH the recent death of Raimond van Marle, a distinguished 

author and expert has gone from the field of art criticism 
and literature. Best known for his five volume work, The Develop- 
ment of the Italian Schools of Painting which has become a standard 
on Italian art, he was the author of works in his native tongue, 
Dutch, as well in French. Among the latter are Simone Martin et les 
peintres de son Ecole, Recherches sur l'iconographie de Giotto et de 
Duccio and La peinture romaine du Movyen-Age. His death took 
place at the age of forty-nine in San Marco near Perugia. 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE LOUVRE 


COMTE DE NOGENT” AS A CHILD PAINTED BY DROLAIS 


Lhe Art News of Parts 


A NEW addition to the Louvre which has taken its place in the 
eighteenth century French room is a portrait of the Comte de 
Nogent painted as a child by Francgois-Hubert Drouais which has 
just been bequeathed to the museum by Mme. Marie Strong Schat- 
touk. Originally in the collection of the Comtesse de Nogent, it 
passed at the sale of the latter’s property in 1926 to the Paul Dutasta 


collection, bringing a price of 720,000 francs. 





A LOAN exhibition of works from the Louvre is now to be seen 
at the Musée de Cambrai. With the purpose of disseminating 
a better knowledge of art in the provinces, the former institution has 
lent twenty-six paintings of the Dutch School which will remain on 
view until next July. This gesture is the more appreciated in Cam- 
brai as the town’s only museum was destroyed during the War and, 
though it has been partially reconstituted since, its collection is prin- 
cipally devoted to modern art. 


Hl most comprehensive exhibition of the works of Daumier 

ever to be held outside of France is one now current at the Alber- 
tina Museum in Vienna. This has been organized on an even larger 
scale than the one held recently in London which, though it con- 
tained an equal number of paintings, had far fewer works in other 
media on view. 

For the first time in Vienna the opportunity is offered to appre- 
ciate the true magnitude of Daumier’s work, which, far from being 
merely that of the caricaturist that he is best known as, covers the 
fields of painting, lithography, modeling and many other forms of 
art in which he ranks with the foremost masters of all time. In addi- 
tion to oils there are on view some seventy-five drawings, sketches 
and watercolors, two hundred lithographs which appeared in Carica- 
ture and Charivari and, seen for the first time outside of France, 
some small bronze replicas of the terracottas from the Louvre. 
Grouped around those works belonging to the Albertina are loans 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale, from the Louvre itself, from the 
Franz Koenigs and other private collections, which combine to make 
a magnificent display. In all of these works is felt the caustic com- 
mentary of this artist who lived through times of change and revo- 
lution, hurling his defiant satire, which even today has lost none 
of its virulence, at Government, bourgeois and proletariat alike. 
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THE ART NEWS 
Fifty Years of Prints at Boston 
(Continued from page 11) 


tory of the Print Department of the Museum of Fine Arts. In my 

last report | gave, for the first time, a tabulated statement of the 
number of prints, books, etc., contained in the collections entrusted 
to my care. It showed the respectable total—respectable, at least 

for an American collection—of 41,980 prints, drawings and photo- 
graphs, and 1,234 books. If | noted these numbers with something 
of a feeling of pride that | should have had the good fortune of seeing 
our Print Department grow to these dimensions from very modest 
beginnings during my administration, that pride was destined soon 
to be humbled. The disaster, to the possible coming of which | had 
more than once called the attention of your honorable body, but 
which, | was as often assured, would never come, did come at last 

In the Spring of the vear, Harvard University notified the Museum 
that it would withdraw the Gray collection, and this step logically 
led to another, which had at first not been contemplated—the with- 
drawal of the Randall Collection. By this action of the University, 
the figures above noted of 41,980 prints, etc., and 1,234 books, were 
reduced to 12,127 and 500, respectively. These numbers tell a suffi- 
ciently sad story, but numbers are not to be considered alone. It was 
the reduction in quality which told upon the collections even 
worse than that in numbers. .. .. \s things stood, therefore, it seemed 
as if the Print Department, which, | am free to say, had made for 
itself some little reputation under my administration, were doomed 
to die. With the small residue left, it was no longer useful for refer- 
ence and study, and, as a matter of course, its exhibitions would 
have had to be discontinued. | did not hesitate to say, therefore, 
that in my humble opinion, only two courses were left open: either 
to give up the Print Room entirely, or to strengthen it again by 
purchasing the Sewall Collection, to which | had called attention 
before, and which was still in the market. The wise action of the 
Trustees in adopting the latter alternative, has, | am most happy 
to say, not only infused new life into the Print Department, but it 
has even made it more efficient than before. What, therefore, ap- 
peared at first sight to be a disaster, has proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. The Print Department of the Museum now stands firmly 
upon its own feet, without the danger which heretofore always 
threatened it, of annihilation by an outside force over which it 
had no control.” 

Gaining momentum with the weight of the Sewall Collection be- 
hind it—or the Harvey D. Parker Collection, its new Museum name 

the Department received further important gifts, some of them 
running into thousands of items. To Emil H. Richter, the next 
curator, fell the task of registering, cataloguing, and arranging all 
the material. It was a labor of years, calling for exceptional qualities 
of perseverance and for highly expert knowledge. In those days 
specialized catalogues and works of reference did not tread upon the 
heels of their predecessors with such breathless haste as they do 
now. In fact many finicky problems of authorship or of the “‘state”’ 
of a print could be settled only by happening upon some remote 
Beiblatt or by diligent correspondence. How thoroughly Mr. Richter 
did has cataloguing and how excellent were his classifications are 
matters of common knowledge in the Department today. 

Under the third curator, FitzRoy Carrington, the collections in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Energetic and resourceful, he sought 
and gained support from many quarters. He added an array of mas- 
terpieces of such distinction, and rarity that the hope of ever laying 
hands on them would have seemed in previous years as illusory as 
sighing for the moon. Moreover, he eloquently interpreted the col- 
lection to students and laymen and made the public aware that it 
had in its midst a Print Department of international fame. Happily 
his interest has never lessened, and on his return to New York he 
completed a project, begun at the Museum, of making available 
for libraries and museums all known engravings of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in facsimile photographs. 

In more recent years the economic readjustment in Europe has 
helped to bring to Boston many remarkable and unexpected trea- 
sures. By taking timely advantage of the situation abroad, the De- 
partment has added a course or two to.its structure on the broad 
and firm foundations so well and truly laid in the past. It is also 
pleasant to be able to write that instead of fourteen visitors a year 
the Print Study now has about three thousand annually; that the 
“kleine gewerbliche Vorbildersammlung” so much longed for by 
Koehler is not only well begun but well along; that the collection of 
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of illustrated books 1s growing; and that the collection of drawings 
is at last receiving the encouragement and support worthy of a great 
Museum. 

l'wenty-five years ago the Director of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, Berlin—the late Dr. Wilhelm Bode—said, after a visit to 
\merica, “What the Museums yonder should strive for are sys- 
tematically assembled collections of engravings. So far the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, is the only one which has made a good begin- 
ning in that direction.”’ Dr. Bode’s second remark no longer holds, 
since many other American museums are now forming notable print 
departments of their own. Our “good beginning” has nevertheless 
brought certain advantages, and encourages us to believe that the 
future will see the collection grow even more rapidly in usefulness 
and importance. 


The Portrait from Memling to Dali 


(Continued from page 14) 
generally combine with more success a rich pictorial tradition with 
rather subtle psychological penetration, especially notable also with 
Goya in Spain. 

Portraits of the nineteenth century are often among the finest 
works of painting of that century, since the theories of various 
movements offered a succession of approaches all leading naturally 
to the treatment of the portrait, not as a limited and barely artistic 
field, but as a prime possibility for picture making. Considerin° 
the ultimate effect of photography, it is surprising that its early 
influence seems to have impelled the portrait painters to new feats 
of virtuosity in combining precise documentary values with all 
the new aesthetic means that the successive schools from David's 
Classicism through Impressionism brought to the fore. 

For the more or less abstract painters of the early twentieth cen- 
tury the portrait could be but a paradox. Only within the last 
five years, With the various forms of reaction against abstract art, 
has the portrait, as something other than commercialized flattery, 
entered upon a revival. 

May the portraits of this exhibition live again, not so much as 
the presentment of their illustrious if occasionally anonymous sit- 
ters, but as the embodiment of a category of great works of art 
which share the fortunate destiny of enduring aesthetic existence. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 17) 
he builds up the forms in a picture. Railroad Cut, a characteristic 
choice of subject fo rthis artist who enjoys the chaotic mixture vis- 
ible in the outskirts of American towns, is a firmly realized design 
in which he has organized his divergent material into a harmonious 


pattern. Most appealing in his exhibition are the meticulous studies 
of plants, Moss On Rocks and Fungi. ft: 


The Sculpture of Ossip Zadkine 
(Continued from page 9) 

is as true of the still formidably cubist and partially abstract Lady 
with Fan (1923) in stone as of the developed, flowing rhythm of the 
elmwood Orpheus (1932) and the classical decorative unity of the 
superb group of human figure and trophies, somewhat romantically 
entitled Concerto for Two Violins (1930), also in elmwood. 

I:xigencies of space forbid the detailed consideration of each work 
on its own merits which the continual innovation of Zadkine’s style 
demands, but it would be unfair to close without mentioning three 
outstanding works. The first is the recent Homo Sapiens (illustrated 
and described on the frontispiece to this issue); the second is the 
engrossing sculptural collage called The Sculptor with its revelation 
of a new technique that, duly considered, is a really modern renas- 
cence of the great tradition of Byzantine sculpture, reaching up to 
Andrea Orcagna, of the use of varied materials—marble, mosaic and 
metals—in the creation of a plastic whole. Finally there is the hand- 
some bronze Concerto, which in smaller format repeats the success- 
ful rhythms and spatial wealth of the Homo Sapiens and also util- 
izes, to the fullest extent, the sculptor’s penchant for the forms of 
musical instruments as an integral of composition. Such a work 
proves that sculpture conceived with a feeling at once as archi- 
tectonic as music and as musical as architecture—of which Bernini 
Was the great practitioner—exists in our day as well. 
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AUCTIONS 
Ayer Collection of New England Antiques 





rE IIE collection of New England antiques formed by the late 
| Frederick Wellington Ayer of Bangor, Maine, for Marietta R 
\ver and now sold by her order will be dispersed at public sale at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on the afternoons 
of February 5 and 0, following exhibition from January 30. The sale 
is notable for the great number of American wall and shelf clocks 
an unusual amount of Sandwich glass, a group of Windsor chairs, 
and Currier & Ives prints of the early American scene. 
he clocks are largely of Connecticut origin and include also 


| examples by Aaron Willard of Boston, the cases in mahogany, rose- 


wood, and cherry and the glass panels with painted decoration. A 
large number of “steeple” shelf clocks popular in the early years 
of the past century are included, their name derived from the sharply 
sloping hood suggestive of a church roof and the pointed. steeple- 
like finials. Choice banjo and lyre type clocks for wall use, some 
with spread eagle finials, others with carved shell and acanthus 
ornamentation, are also of note. 

lhe several hundred examples of Sandwich type glass lamps and 
candlesticks constitute a picturesque group. Some of the candle- 
sticks are of the choice dolphin-stem variety, and the lamps are in 
ruby red, sapphire and peacock blue, milk white, and clear glass. 

One of the most important of the early New England Windsor 
chairs is an eight-spindled interlaced hoop-back armchair consid- 
ered unique by Wallace Nutting. A rare maple turned trestle butter- 
fly table of the Pilgrim period is also of note. The Currier & Ives 
and other lithographs include Western scenes, homestead and rural 
views, Camping, and many other subjects. A few American hooked 
rugs and several Oriental runners are also included. 


Sets 0° First Editions from the Swan Library 


INE LIBRARY sets of the works of English and American au- 

thors, first editions, and autograph material, from various 
sources including the library of the late Theodore A. Swan, will be 
dispersed at public sale at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries on the afternoons of February 3 and 4, following exhibi- 
tion from January 30. 

Outstanding single items of the sale are the rare eighth edition 
of Part One of Don Quixote printed at Brussels in 1611 and the first 
illustrated edition in Spanish; autograph drafts of two poems by 
Swinburne; a fourth folio Shakespeare; several early French illumi- 
nated manuscript Books of Hours; and an immaculate copy of the 
first issue of Joyce Kilmer’s Trees and Other Poems. Other impor- 
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SALE OF MODERN ART? RAINS GALLERIES 


“TETE DE FEMME,” PORTRAIT STUDY BY AUGUSTE RENOIR 


tant items include a volume of Bartolozzi reproductions of Holbein’s 
portraits of persons of the court of Henry VIII; La Fontaine's Les 
Amours de Psyché and other handsomely bound French works; first 
editions in the original parts of Little Dorrit and of The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club. 


Collections of Modern Paintings 0° Etchings 


IL paintings, watercolors and drawings by modern artists, the 

property of Dr. Maurice Fried, Mrs. Joseph L. Lilienthal, 
Mrs. Charles H. Russell Jr. and Morton R. Goldsmith will be dis- 
persed at public auction at Rains Galleries on the evenings of 
February 4 and 5 following exhibition from January 31. 

Outstanding among the paintings are 7 éte de Femme and Com- 
potier de Fruits by Auguste Renoir, both fine examples of this 
artist's work. Henri Matisse is represented by Fish and Seawee 
:ilshemius by two paintings, Landscape with Cottage and Boats on 
the River; Leon Kroll, by Senorita with Guitar; André Derain with 
two typical portraits and Chagall with one of his paintings which 
was exhibited at Bernheim Jeune in 1930, entitled A Dream. 

Salvadore Dali makes his second appearance at an American 
auction with his painting Coiffeur Distressed by Persistent Fair 
Weather. A fine oil by John Sloan, Environs de Paris by Vlaminck, 
two beautiful Dufys, a Modighani Cariatide and an early Still-Life 
by Monet, dated 1864, are among the more important pictures. 

Simultaneously, in the Print Room of the Lower Gallery, will be 
held an exhibition of etchings, lithographs, woodcuts and sketches 
of the Paris and American schools from the collections of Mrs. 
Charles H. Russell Jr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Lilienthal. 

Most of the artists represented in the modern paintings sale are 
included in the exhibition of prints, there being in addition work in 
black and white of Labourer, Rodin, Grosz, Orozco, Laurencin, 
Kuniyoshi, de Chirico, Rockwell Kent, Forain, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Gauguin, Maillol, Marin and Albert Sterner. 


Carvalho Paintings, Velvets and Brocades 


TALIAN and Spanish furniture, oil paintings from various 

sources and fabrics from the Carvalho Collection will be sold 
at public auction at the Plaza Art Galleries on February 4, 5 and 6, 
following exhibition from February 1. 

Among the fabrics are a fine selection of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century velvets, brocades and brocatelles in the form of copes, 
wall hangings, etc. The furniture consists of credenzas, occasional 
chairs, tables and varguenos while among the paintings, portraits, 
landscapes and marines represent the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Of special interest are three Flemish tapestries. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 4 
Savoy-Plaza. Old Masters and Classical J. 
37th St. Paintings by Utrillo, to Feb. 6 
57th St. Paintings by George Constant, to Feb. 6 

57th St. Sculpture by Ossip Zadkine, to March 20 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57th St. Watercolors by Members, to Feb. 6 
57th St. French Paintings, Feb. 1-28 
31 W. 54th St. Paintings by Takis, to Feb. 6 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave. Group Show of Portraits, to Feb. 3 
Decorators Picture Gallery, 554 Madison Ave. Four Rooms Designed for 
Paintings, Feb. 1-March 20 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St 
Feb. 1-21; Paintings by Six 


Bachstitz Gallery welry, to Feb. 28 
Bignou Gallery, 32 | 
Boyer Galleries, 69 | 
Brummer Gallery, 55 | 


Carroll Carstairs, 11 | 
Contemporary Arts 


Paintings by Fifteen Young Americans 

irtists, Feb. 1-15 

Durlacher Brothers, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Crespi, to Feb. 6 

East River Gallery, 358 E. 57th St. Group Shou 

English Book Shop, 64 E. 55th St 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St 
Stuart Benson, Feb. 1-13 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St 
Isabel M. Kimball, to Feb. 6 

Findlay Galleries, 8 E. 57th St. American Landscapes, to Feb. 8 

French Art Galleries, 51 E. 57th St., Modern French Paintings, to Feb. 5. 

Karl Freund Gallery, 50 E. 57th St. Flower Paintings, to Feb. 8 

57th St. Paintings by Albert Gleizes; Sculpture b) 


, to Feb. 13 
Watercolors by Peter Luling, to Feb. 11 
Watercolors by Cory Kilvert, Sculpture b3 
Alice Judson, 


Paintings bi Sculpture bi 


Galerie René Gimpel, 2 E 
Gargallo, to Feb. 8 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Paintings by Watrous, Feb 
1-13; American Society of Miniature Painters, Feb. 2-20; Lithographs by 
Wengenroth, Feb. 3-27. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Avenue Galleries, Fifth Ave. at 51st St 
Paintings by Guy Wiggins, to Feb. 6; Paintings by Ettor Caser, Feb. 1-13 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Sculpture and Drawings by Glicenstein and 
de Marco, to Feb 0 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paintings by Dobrowsky and Ander- 
sen, Feb. 1-14 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. Currier and Ives Prints, Feb. 1-28 

Heeramaneck Galleries, 725 Fifth Ave. Jndian Art, to Feb. 15 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Chiaroscuro Woodcuts, Feb. 4-March 1 


Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Paintings and Etchings by Brockhurst 
eb. 1-28 
M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. Etchings by Muirhead Bone, to Feb. 15 


C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Glackens and 
Schnakenberg, to Feb. 6 

John Levy Galleries, 1 E. 57th St. Old Masters, to Feb. 28 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Paintings and Drawings by Ferdinand 
Springer; Paintings by Leonid, Feb. 1-13 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters, 
Feb. 1-6 

C. T. Loo & Co., 41 E. 57th St. Exhibition of Chinese Jewelery, to Feb. 6 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. Group Show, Feb. 2-15 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Watercolors by Dos Passos, Feb. 2-20 

Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Westchiloff, to Feb. 13 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Group Show by Members 
by Doris Rosenthal, Jan. 30-Feb. 13 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Contemporary American Sculpture, Feb 
1-27. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave 
to Feb. 6 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St. Paintings and Sculpture by Mabel Kent 
Hoe; Watercolors by Bernadine Custer, Feb. 1-13. 

Newhouse Galleries, 5 E. 57th St. Paintings by Thomas Moran, to Feb. 6 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Group Show, to Feb. 8 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Pritchard, to Feb. 6 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 22 E. 60th St. Mexican Retablos, Feb. 2-16. 


> Paintings 


Paintings by Young American Artists, 


Progressive Arts, 428 W. 57th St. Paintings by Peggy Maguire and Orren | 


Louden, to Feb. 6. 


Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Carroll, Watkins 


and Brook, to Feb. 6. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Modern French Watercolors and 
Drawings, Feb. 1-15. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57th St. Old Masters, to Feb. 6 

Schaffer Galleries, 15 W. 50th St. Russian Icons, Feb. 1-28. 

School of the Dance, 168 E. 51st St. /sadora Duncan: Memorial Exhibition 
of Paintings and Sculpture, to Feb. 4. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. Drawings by Wayne Davis, Feb. 1-15. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57th St. Watercolors by Anna Heyward Taylor, 
Feb. 1-13. 

Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Ave. Group Show of Paintings, Feb. 1-13. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 57 E. 56th St. Paintings by Peter Hurd, to Feb. 6. 

Tonying Galleries, 5 E. 57th St. Paintings of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties, 
to Feb. 28. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. Paintings by Arthur Faber, to Feb. 12. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57th St. Paintings by Eilshemius, Feb. 1-20. 


Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Woodcuts by John J. A. Murphy, to Feb. 9. | 


Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57th St. Etchings and Lithographs by Thomas 
Handforth, Feb. 1-15. 


Westermann Gallery, 24 West 48th St. Drawings, Sculpture by Ernst Barlach, 


Jan. 27-Feb. 20. 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. Drawings by Kenyon Cox, to Feb. 6. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Eighteenth Century English Paint- | 


ings, Feb. 1-28. 
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RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, INC.) 
12-14 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ON EXHIBITION SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1937 
FROM 2 P.M. TO 5 P.M. 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


REMOVED FROM 1035 FIFTH AVENUE 
AND OTHER SOURCES 
Portrait of John Adams, Artist Unknown, ca. 1800 
Portrait of Thomas Jefferson, Artist Unknown, ca. 1800 
Portrait of Benj. Franklin, Artist Unknown, ca. 1800 
New York View by Thomas Birch, 1825 
Philadelphia by Thomas Birch, 1825 
OTHER RARE EXAMPLES OF AMERICANA AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTERS INCLUDING 
BEECHEY, INNESS, COROT, DUPRE, 
TENIERS, HOPPNER, LEYENDECKER, 
DAMSCHROEDER, RUYSDAEL & OTHERS 


Public Sal: 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, 1937 
AT 8:15 P. M. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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EXHIBITIONS DAILY 9 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 











SALES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS “JOHN ADAMS" 
ANTHONY N. Babe EpmMuNp J. CLARK Leo EpMUNDE BrotTMAN 


ARTIST UNKNOWN, CIRCA 1800 
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+ | HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


JULIUS H. WEITZNER | CusToM HOUSE BROKERS 


AND FORWARDING AGENTS 
Office: 17 State Street 
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Warehouse: 323 East 38th Street 
Cable Address: Telephones: 
“JACBERG"” I ONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 
ie 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
EXHIBITION OF 21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING C — 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME 1ILAN GENEVA 
P BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRU SSELS LUCERNE 
0 HAMBURG SEVILLE NICE NNES ZU 


VIENNA GLASGOW NAPL ES NICE AMSTERDAM 
AGENTS AND ae ek THROUGHOUT Lyd UNITED STATES AND 
% COV ERING IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORL 
re Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts a Inc. 
k 





FIVE CENTURIES GANDER & WHITE 


(Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 
EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 


Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24 COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
36 EAST 57th STREET LONDON, S.W. | LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
| NEW YORK 
New York 


i | Gander & White 
| | Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
| 17-19 State Street 





